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.ESTHETICS OF DBESS. 
no. n. 

We must not be expected in our articles on 
Dress to prescribe or proscvibe certain fash- 
ions or forms of garments. We have no am- 
bition to lead the fashions ; and presume that 
our individual tastes may be far more im- 
perfect than those of many of those who 
read our words. It is little matter whether 
we dress well or otherwise; or, whether 
we are able or not, to say if another be 
dressed tastefully— there are, still, certain 
laws which apply to the arraying of our 
outer forms, which are universal in their 
application, and as clearly demonstrable as 
any other laws of metaphysics. "When 
these are clearly established in the mind, 
and the capacity to apply them attained, 
they form for each person a standard by 
which to mould individual taste. This is 
our work, not to see for you or select for 
you, but to enable you to see and select for 
yourself- — to educate— not to prescribe. 

Dress has two functions — to clothe and 
to ornament — and, while we cannot lose 
sight of either point, we must not attribute 
to one, a power which belongs to the 
other. The essential requirement of dress 
is to cover and make comfortable the body, 
and of two forms of dress which fulfill this 
function equally well, that is the better 
which is most accordant with the laws of 
Beauty. But, fitness must in nowise be in- 
terfered with; and the garb which infringes 
on this law gives us pain rather than plea- 
sure. "We believe that it will be found 
that fitness and beauty, so far from re- 
quiring any sacrifice for combination, are 
found each in the highest degree where 
both are most fully obtained — that the fit- 
test, most comfortable dress, is that which 
is most graceful or becoming. Thus, to 
our mind, there is no garb for men, so en- 
tirely answering the demands of comfort 
and use, as that worn in England and Ger- 
many in the fifteenth century, fitting snug- 
ly enough to follow the shape of the limbs 
throughout; and every artist will admit 
there is no other so picturesque. But 
be this as it may, fitness is the primary de- 
mand; and the dress that appears uncom- 
fortable, is tasteless. 

But, in the secondary function of dress, 
ornamentation, there are several diverse 
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objects to be attained — Dignity, Grace, Vi- 
vacity, Brilliancy, are qualities distinguish- 
ing different individuals, and indicating the 
impression they wish to make on society, 
and are expressed by different combina- 
tions of the elements of Beauty, line or form, 
and color. "When the apparelling of the 
outer being is in most complete harmony 
with the mental constitution, the taste is 
fullest. 

There are certain laws of Form and Color 
which we wish to evolve before going into 
detail or illustration of our views. In Form, 
simplicity and long unbroken lines give 
Dignity (a robe is therefore more dignified 
than a coat, vest and pants), while compli- 
cated and short lines express Vivacity. 
Curves, particularly if long and sweeping, 
give Grace, while straight lines and angles 
indicate power and strength.* In Color, 
unity of tint gives Kepose — if sombre, 
Gravity, but if light and clear, then a joy- 
ous Serenity — variety of tint giving Vivaci- 
ty, and if contrasted, Brilliancy. 

Observing these laws, let us suppose a 
lady of a tall figure, dignified mien and 
tranquil temperament, inclining to joyous- 
ness, wishing to array herself so as to 
heighten the impression her character would 
give. She would select stuffs of quiet, light 
tints, probably greys of one character main- 
ly, and have them made up in the simplest 
form possible, coming high in the neck and 
flowing down to the ground — if in the par- 
lor, possibly, trailing. She would have no 
flounces to disturb the simplicity of the lines 
(unless she should be short-waisted, when 
flounces would hide it by dividing the length 
of the skirt). She would display little or 
no jewelry, or any other ornament, except 
perhaps a pale flower on her bosom, or a 
ribbon at the throat. If she used ornament 
to any extent, it would probably be around 
her head, which, being the noblest portion 
of the physique, deserves the fullest adorn- 
ment. 

Her opposite, a gay, sparkling little 
beauty, would of course go to the opposite 
side of the scale, except that she would 
avoid the inordinate use of high color. The 
great masses of the stuff being of nearly 
neutral tints, the trimmings of brilliant 



* As Power and Strength are not elements of Beauty, we 
must be careful bow we admit them into our components 
of Taste. 



contrasting colors, will tell much more for- 
cibly than if there were large masses of the 
same colors, which would make her look 
gaudy rather than brilliant. She would 
wear flounces, probably, and brilliants. 

The color of a dress, would in all cases 
be determined by the complexion ; the rule 
being, that if any color is in excess in the 
face, it must be destroyed by the same color 
occurring more intense in the dress. Thus 
if the face is too rosy, the dress should be 
of a. pale red, but in the trimmings, an in- 
tensely red ribbon should "kihy as the 
artists, say, the red in the face. The same 
object may be attained by the ribbon with 
a dress of another color; but at all events, 
the dross should not be of a brilliant red, as 
then the only sensation received would be 
one of overpowering warmth of color — a 
tout ensemble of red. 

It will be seen at once why the Bloomer 
costume can never become, of general esti- 
mation, in that it forbids all dignity by 
breaking up the sweeping line of the skirt 
into several shorter ones, and interfering 
with its simplicity. 

We must postpone the consideration of 
gentlemen's dress to another article, and as 
well some ideas on head-dresses. 
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I hate already advised yon to aim at 
direct imitation, as far as possible, in' your 
studies of foreground objects. You will be 
most successful in the more simple and 
solid materials, such as rocks and tree 
trunks, and after these, earth banks and the 
coarser kinds of grass, with mingling roots 
and plants, the larger leaves of which can 
be expressed with even botanical truthful- 
ness ; and they should be so rendered, but 
when you attempt masses of foliage or run- 
ning water, anything like an equal degree 
of imitation becomes impracticable. 

It should be your endeavor to attain as 
minute portraiture as possible of there ob- 
jects, for although it may be impossible to 
produce an absolute imitation of them, the 
determined effort to do so will lead you to 
a knowledge of their subtlest truths and 
characteristics, and thus knowing thorough- 
ly that which yon paint, you are able the 
more readily to give all the facts essentia] 
to their representation. So this excessively 
minute painting is valuable, not so much 
fur itself as for the knowledge and facility 
it leads to. . 
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There is then a marked distinction be- 
tween imitation and representation, and if 
this distinction be at first difficult to under- 
stand, it will become more and more ap- 
parent as you advance. Although painting 
is an imitative Art, its highest attainment, 
is representative, that is, by the production 
of such resemblance as shall satisfy the 
mind that the entire meaning of the scene 
represented is given. Now, if all objects in 
Nature could be equally well imitated, there 
would be no need of this distinction ; but 
this is not the case. Take a tree, for in- 
stance: with its infinity of leafage, you per- 
ceive at once that direct imitation is impos- 
sible ; that is, such an imitation of its foliage 
as you produce of its trunk, or of the rock 
beneath, for to that effect each leaf must be 
defined as far as seen, or at least a great 
portion of them, and with the same pre- 
cision with which you express the scoring 
of its trunk. You are then to represent 
this foliage in every essential characteristic, 
without defining the forms of individual 
leaves. To do this, some analysis of its 
structure is necessary. In the first place, 
it presents you with form, and mass, so far 
like a solid object, which it is not, and here- 
in is your greatest difficulty ; it is open and 
permeable, and in a measure transparent, 
so. that you see its nearer surface, and 
through that to its central portions and 
opposite limit. If you attempt to portray 
it by the usual process for rounded objects 
— its. local color in the great mass of light 
and natural gradation into the shade of its 
receding surface — you will only have the 
effect of a solid object. You must do much 
more than this ; the hue of the background 
on which it is relieved, must be seen 
through its apertures in some parts, in 
others the retiring color and texture of its 
centre and opposite branches, together with 
gleams of reflection from the enlightened 
portions of its interior (for the light strikes 
through it, as well as on it) ; then its spe- 
cies must be determined by the form of its 
clusters, marking the divisions on its sur- 
face, and especially their terminations, or 
contour, which express its distinctive cha- 
racter. In addition to this, you are to 
observe the kind of texture which its leaf- 
age requires ; also, reflections from the sky 
visible on the upper portions of the shaded 
6ide. When you shall have done all this, it 
is only representative, yet it satisfies the 
eye as fully as an imitation. Similar diffi- 
culties occur in painting near water. "We 
see its surface : through that, the bottom, 
when shallow, and at the same time sur- 
rounding objects and the sky above, all dis- 
tinctly imaged upon this surface; all at- 
tempt at imitation must fall far short, and 
yet water may be as unmistakably repre- 
sented as trees. 

Strictly speaking, beyond a few fore- 
ground objects, our Art is entirely repre- 
sentation, and that can be rendered satis- 
factory only by the utmost effort to produce 
imitation. "When you shall have acquired 
some proficiency in foreground material, 
your next step should be the study of the 
influence of atmosphere — the power which 
defines and measures space — an intangible 
agent, visible, yet without that material 
substance which belongs to imitable objects, 
in fact, an absolute nothing, yet of mighty 
influence. It is that which above all other 
agencies, carries us into the picture, instead 
of allowing us to be detained in front of it ; 



not the door-keeper, but the grand usher 
and master of ceremonies, and conducting 
us through all the vestibules, chambers and 
secret recesses of the great mansion, ex- 
plaining, on the way, the meaning and 
purposes of all that is visible, and satisfying 
us that all is in its proper place. This, 
therefore, is an important personage, and no 
pains should be spared to make his acquain- 
tance. 

Having become familiar with the light 
and dark of foreground objects, and their 
distincmess, fullness of detail, and freshness 
of color, place yourself so as to include a 
view of these with a gradually retiring dis- 
tance. You will perceive that similar ob- 
jects to those nearest you, a.t a few hundred 
yards distant, have undergone considerable 
change, and that change becoming more 
and more apparent with every step beyond. 
An examination into these changes affords 
us the first lesson in atmospheric space. 
First direct your attention to the dark por- 
tions of the scene, the shaded sides of ob- 
jects, and the shadows cast by them on the 
ground and on each other. In the first 
place you will find these darks have lost 
something in strength, and not only are they 
weaker but less distinctly marked with de- 
tails, and more negative in color, as if by 
the infusion of a bluish gray, scarcely per- 
ceptible at first, but more obvious further 
on. This invariably takes place at the first 
remove from the foreground, and must be 
carefully expressed, whether the eye dis- 
cerns it or not, for it is a principle, (I have 
reference to objects seen in a clear day, all 
under the same conditions). At every 
remove, then, the darks become weaker and 
weaker, and their details or markings within 
them fainter and fainter. 

I call your attention first to the darks, 
because their variations are more palpable 
and thorough, (especially in color) than 
those of the lights, but the latter also under- 
go material changes, gradually losing their 
details, becoming softer in texture, and 
weaker, though not so essentially changed, 
in color ; till at length, when individual 
form is no longer distinguishable, the min- 
gling light and dark are resolved into one 
mass of comparatively uniform color, as in 
the far distant mountain. The sum of all 
this is simply the natural gradation from 
darker to lighter, stronger to weaker, on a 
principle as fixed as the chromatic scale in 
music ; and the practiced eye of the artist 
will detect the slightest discord in the one, 
as will the sensitive ear in the other. This 
will serve as a general guide to the effect of 
a clear atmosphere, bearing in mind that 
the upper portions of distant mountains are 
stronger and more defined than their bases, 
the air being more transparent in propor- 
tion to elevation. 

You will observe that the open or per- 
meable quality of trees is soon lost as you 
advance in the distance, and they partake 
more the appearance of solid objects, with 
the exceptions of the small openings or in- 
terstices which alone determine their loose- 
ness of structure. Water, also, presents 
nothing but. surface, and its transparency is 
only observable by its reflections. Here 
note especially, that the clearness of distant 
water does not depend on the use of trans- 
parent color, but on the distinctness of re- 
flections on its surface, and so all broad 
shadows, from whatever causes, owe their 
transparenpy to the precise sufficiency of 



their details, that is the right degree of dis- 
tinctness with which objects within them 
are defined. "We frequently see in pictures 
broad masses of transparent color applied 
to represent shadows, yet utterly void 
of clearness, in consequence of mere blank- 
ness, no objects being seen, or at least dis- 
tinctly seen, within them. 

To conclude these brief hints — atmos- 
phere is, as you know, a veil or medium 
interposed between the eye and all visible 
objects — its final influence is to obscure 
and to equalize. It is felt in the fore- 
ground, seen beyond that, and palpable in 
the distance. It spreads over all objects 
the color which it receives from the sky in 
sunlight or cloudlight; and the only rule I 
can furnish you for the expression of its 
hue, is, that it partakes more and more the 
color of the sky. Thus far the expression 
of atmospheric space, according to the dis- 
tance of objects from the foreground, is 
comparatively easy; but when considered 
under the influence of a variable sky, cloud 
shadows, and drifting vapor, it becomes 
more complex, and all the subtleties of 
light with color subject to the media 
through which it passes, and the intricacy 
of reflections from accidental causes, will 
engage your attention, and call in requisi- 
tion all your powers of observation. 

The degrees of clearness and density, 
scarcely two successive days the fame — • 
local conditions of temperature — dryness 
and moisture — and many other causes, ren- 
der anything like specific direction imprac- 
ticable. I can do little more than urge on 
you the constant study of its magic power, 
daily and hourly, in all its changes, at 
times shortening, at others lengthening, 
the space before you ; now permitting to 
be defined, in all its ruggedness, the preci- 
pice on the mountain side — and now trans- 
forming it to a fairy palace, and the solid 
mountain itself to a film of opal. 

I must allude to this subject further 
in other connections — its importance being 
too great to be passed by with a single 
consideration. 

Yours, truly, 

A. B. Dthjand. 



The Marylebone Free Library has issued a 
Report, from which we glean that the library 
contains about 4,000 volumes — that the num- 
ber of visitors last year was 33,466, and the 
number of books issued, besides reviews, maga- 
zines and serials, was 34,517. Mr. Dickens has 
had the largest class of readers, Scott the sec- 
ond, and Mr. Lever the third. It must be sta- 
ted, however, that the library is very imperfect; 
and that many writers are not read because their 
books are not to be found on the shelves. The 
readers of Marylebone, unlike those of Manches- 
ter, chiefly take to the current light literature. 
Mr. Dickens rinds 2,700 readers, Milton only ( 
96. "Valentine Vox" has double the number ;' 
of readers of Shakspeare. Mr. Lever has more 
readers in Marylebone than Shakspeare, Milton, / 
Byron, Goldsmith, Cervantes, Swift, Bacon, and ; 
Humboldt! More than all these, together with/ 
Hood, .ffisop, Lamartine, and Mr. Layard ! Such i 
a report is not very encouraging. The great 
thing, however, is to encourage reading habits ; 
healthier tastes will come. When a man begins . 
to read, he starts with a newspaper, goes from ; 
that to the current literature which most resem- 
bles newspaper reading, and arrives at more j 
solid intellectual fare after a period of probation. 
— Aihenaum. 



